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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES 


Contain a full Price List of Type and other Printing 
Material and of Presses; also, specimens of two new, 
beautiful, and useful styles of job letter, which are well 
worth examination. We also invite attention to the an- 
nouncement of Nickel-plated Composing Sticks, which 
we have just introduced, and which we believe will be 
found desirable by all neat printers. The Self-locking 
Curvatures, advertised on page 36, will be found very 
convenient for their purpose, and ‘‘labor-saving’’ in 
the fullest sense. 

On page 34 Mr. Thomas W. Price announces his full 
line of bill-head and other papers; and on page 35 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. give an illustration and a brief 
description of their Coupon-ticket Printing and Num- 
bering Machine. 
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THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘*THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.”? 


ARTIOLE FOURTH. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN. Daily news- 
paper; quarto; six columns per page; size, 32x 44 inches. 
Republican in politics. Published at the Bulletin Building, 
No. 607 Chestnut street, by PEAcocK, FETHERSTON & Co. 
(GIBSON PEACOCK, FERDINAND L. FETHERSTON, FRANCIS 
WELIS). Price, three cents; by mail, eight dollars a year. 
Type used: Brevier, Minion, and Agate. Printed on a Hoe 
four-cylinder rotary press. 


Up to 1847 there had been no afternoon paper in 
Philadelphia that gave fresh news to its readers, and, 
in the judgment of many persons, it was impossible to 
establish such a journal successfully. ALEXANDER 
CuMMINGS, a gentleman of large experience, then 
publisher of Neal’s Saturday Gazette, thought other- 
wise; and issued a “‘specimen number ”’ of CUMMINGS’ 
EVENING TELEGRAPHIC BULLETIN on Saturday, April 
10, 1847, from No. 46 (now No. 108) south Third street. 
The paper was a six-column folio, half the size of the 
present sheet, and the price was two cents. The word 
“telegraphic,’? awkwardly introduced into the title, 
was important as indicating to the public that the new 
paper would avail itself of the facilities afforded by the 
magnetic telegraph, then in its infancy, to obtain the 
latest news. Fortunately, this specimen number con- 
tained the announcement of the surrender of Vera 
Cruz to the forces under General Scott, and thus re- 
commended itself to its readers as an enterprising 
paper, likely to justify the promise of its title. That 
it was still difficult to obtain early news is evidenced 
by the following announcement, which was thought 
worthy of a large display head :— 





LATER FROM EUROPE!! 
We have such information as leads us to believe that there 
has been another arrival from Europe at New York this 


morning. An attempt was made to transmit the news to us, 
but failed. 


Vol. I. No. 1 was published on Monday, April 12th, 
but the next day’s issue appeared as ‘‘ Vol. XX XI— 
New Series, No. 2.’ The anomaly thus presented was 
caused by dating from the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Sentinel (1816), whose list of subscribers was pur- 
chased by Mr. Cummings, and which ceased to exist on 
the appearance of the BULLETIN.* 

Charles J. Peterson was engaged as ‘‘leader writer,”’ 
and the late Col. John F. Carter was assistant editor, 
and had charge of the general news department. Dr. 
Alexander W. Blackburn, now fire marshal of the 
city, had charge of the local department. The new 
paper was independent in tone, ably managed, and at 
once took rank with the best in the city. It was also 
fairly successful as a business venture, and on the 1st 
of January, 1848, was enlarged to seven columns, the 
sheet being 24 X 36 inches. 

Within a year after starting the BULLETIN, Mr. 
Cummings sold an interest in it to JAMES PEACOCcK,t 
formerly of Harrisburg. This partnership continued 
for several years, when Mr. Peacock, discouraged by 
not deriving any profit from his investment, sold his 
share to Mr. Cummings for a small sum. 

From this time the editorial department was con- 
ducted mainly by Grsson PEacock,${ who had been 
made a sub-editor shortly after his father purchased an 
interest in the paper. Mr. Peterson having his time 
occupied by his now prosperous magazine, gave up his 
engagement on the BULLETIN about 1854. Charles G. 
Leland (the redoubtable ‘‘Hans Breitmann’’) was 
engaged ‘as an assistant editor in 1855, and remained 
in that capacity for several years. Casper Souder, jr., 
was engaged as a reporter, and, when Dr. Blackburn 





* The American Centinel and Mercantile Advertiser was 
first issued Aug. 25, 1816, by Jacob Frick & Co., No. 24 Walnut 
street. Jacob Frick was succeeded by his son, John H. Frick, 
who continued the publication until the sale to Mr. Cum- 
mings. Albert W. Frick, grandson of the founder of the Sen- 
tinel, now has charge of the local department of the BULLETIN. 

+ More than fifty years ago, Mr. James Peacock was the 
publisher of the Harrisburg Republican. In his office the 
Hon. Simon Cameron served an apprenticeship, and was ac- 
counted a good printer. 

t Mr. Gibson Peacock is a native of Harrisburg, anda gradu- 
ate of Dickinson College. He is an able and versatile writer, 
and, through large experience, has acquired a thorough practi- 
cal knowledge of every department of the newspaper business. 
Cool in judgment, quick in decision, and fertile in resources, 
he has, in the opinion of those well qualified to judge, no 
superior among the journalists of Philadelphia. 
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resigned, took charge of the local department. Rev. 
Benjamin J. Wallace, a distinguished clergyman of the 
Old School Presbyterian Church, contributed occa- 
sional leaders, and his son, Ernest C. Wallace, was also 
engaged as an assistant editor. 

The word ‘‘telegraphic,’’ considered so important at 
the outset, was dropped from the title at the beginning 
of the fourth volume, and in April, 1856, the name was 
changed to DaiLy EVENING BULLETIN—in contradis- 
tinction to that of a weekly edition which was issued 
for a time, but discontinued about 1861 because it was 
unprofitable.* Quite lately (April 20, 1870) the pre- 
sent title, PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, was 
adopted. The price of the paper continued at two 
cents until July 1, 1863, when the ruling ‘‘ war prices’”’ 
of white paper, labor, &e., compelled an increase to 
three cents. 

On Wednesday, November 20, 1850, the BULLETIN 
created a sensation by appearing as a double sheet, of 
the present size—‘‘a feat not before attempted in Phil- 
adelphia.’? On the following Friday, another double 
sheet was issued, and these appeared frequently there- 
after, generally on Saturdays, and were occasionally 
illustrated. In the early part of 1860, more than half 
the issues were in this form, and it was permanently 
adopted on the 21st of June of that year. 

The Bulletin office continued at No. 46 (now No. 108) 
south Third street until February 28, 1853, when it was 
removed to the handsome brown-stone edifice No. 48 
(now No. 112) south Third street, then just erected by 
the Girard estate. The increase in circulation now 
made it necessary to provide for the more rapid print- 
ing of the edition. Accordingly, the double-cylinder 
press which had been used from the beginning was re- 
placed by one of Hoe’s “‘last fast’”’ four-cylinder rotary 
presses, which was first put in operation May 31, 1853. 

On the 1st of January, 1859, Gibson Peacock pur- 
chased of Mr. Cummings one-third interest in the 
BULLETIN for $11,000 cash, and the firm became Cum- 
mines & Peacock. This partnership continued until 
February, 1860, when Mr. Cummings removed to New 
York, and became the publisher of a new daily paper 
called The World. The proprietorship of the BULLETIN 
was then put in the shape of a joint stock association 
of fifty shares, Mr. Cummings selling the greater part 
of his interest to others connected with the paper. The 


ownership was thus divided: Gibson Peacock, twenty- ‘ 


twoshares; Alexander Cummings, eleven shares; James 
S. Chambers, eight shares; Ferdinand L. Fetherston, 
four shares; Thomas J. Williamson, two shares; Cas- 
per Souder, jr., two shares; Ernest C. Wallace, one 
share. The firm name became PEACocK, CHAMBERS & 
Co., Mr. Cummings desiring that his name should not 





* The weekly edition of the BULLETIN underwent many 
mutations in form, style, and name. For a short time it was 
properly a weekly edition of eight pages made up out of the 
daily. Then it became more literary in character, and was 
ealled the Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin. During its con- 
tinuance under this title prize stories were published, a flam- 
ing head adopted, and, on the 15th of November, 1856, the 
American Courier, published by Andrew MeMakin, was 
consolidated with it. A semi-weekly edition of the BULLETIN 
was begun October 30, 1850, and continued for several years, 
but was finally discontinued for want of support. 








appear, as New York was thereafter to be his resi- 
dence. Mr. Peacock was made editor, with the very 
liberal concession that he should have ‘‘the entire and 
uncontrolled management’’ of his department. 

In 1862, disagreements occurred between the pro- 
prietors damaging to the interests of the paper, and 
leading to protracted and costly litigation. This was 
finally terminated in May, 1864, by a decision of the 
Supreme Court én banc, which left Mr. Peacock in en- 
tire charge of the editorial department, and Mr. Fether- 
ston in that of the publishing department.* 

The partnership of Peacock, Chambers & Co. ex- 
pired by limitation on the 1st of February, 1865, and 
on that day the BULLETIN was sold at public auction. 
Mr. Peacock, for himself and his associates, bought the 
whole establishment for $89,000. This sale was a 
novelty for journalists, and attracted much attention. 
The Age of February 2, 1865, contains the following 
report of the event :— 


Yesterday afternoon, at 41% o'clock, the Evening Bulletin 
newspaper was sold at public auction by Mr. James A. Free- 
man, auctioneer. The sale took place in the publication office 
of the establishment, and included all the rights, property, 
the press, the engine and boiler, the types, and all materials 
whatsoever; the subscription list; also all the advertising 
business, the good will, and every interest in or connected 
with the establishment, excepting the accounts due at the 
time of sale, and the paper and ink on hand. Immediate pos- 
session to be given. The purchaser had the right to take the 
accounts that may have accumulated after the 1st of January, 
1865, at a discount of twenty-five per cent., and the paper and 
ink on hand at cost. The terms were cash immediately at 
the time of sale, and if not complied with the property was 
to be immediately resold at the risk of the former bidder. 

At the appointed hour for the sale, a large attendance of 
spectators assembled at the office of the establishment, among 
them being representatives from nearly every publication 
in Philadelphia. The terms of the sale were announced, 
and the bidding commenced. The first bid was made by 
George W. Childs, Esq., proprietor of the Public Ledger, for 
$50,000. This was followed with a bid of $51,000 from Gibson 
Peacock, editor and one of the stockholders of the paper. Mr. 
John T. Money bid $52,000, followed by Mr. Peacock with 
$1000 better. The contest here narrowed down to Messrs. 
Peacock and Money, who, bidding one thousand each on each 
successive bid, ran the sum up to $65,000. Here Mr. Peacock 
dropped off, and Messrs. Cummings and Chambers, also stock- 
holders in the concern, commenced bidding. The amount 
was run up to $88,000, when Mr. Money made the last bid by 
adding an additional thousand, footing up $89,000. Here all 
competition ceased, and the paper was accordingly “knocked 
down” at $89,000. 

““Who’s the purchaser?” inquired Mr. Freeman, the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Gibson Peacock, sir,’’ responded Mr. Money. 

This took every one by surprise, as Mr. Money and Mr. 
Peacock had from the first bid against each other, and the 
latter had dropped off at $65,000, leading to the belief that this 
was the extent of his pile. Mr. Money subsequently announced 
that he was authorized by Mr. Peacock to bid in the latter’s 
name, and had acted accordingly. 


A new “Bulletin Association” was formed by the 





* Mr. Fetherston entered the business department of the 
BULLETIN in 1847, while in his minority, and rose from one 
position to another, until the whole management of the pub- 
lication was intrusted to him. Correct and courteous in his 
dealings, he enjoys a high reputation among business men, 
and the financial success of the BULLETIN is largely due to 
the energy and ability of his management. 
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purchasers, the property being divided into one hun- 
dred shares, thus distributed: Mr. Peacock, fifty; 
Mr. Fetherston, twenty-six; Mr. Souder, fourteen; 
Mr. Wallace, six; Mr. Williamson, four. In the same 
year the Bulletin Association purchased the five-story 
building No. 607 Chestnut street, relinquishing their 
lease on the Girard estate building in Third street to 
Jay Cooke & Co. As the new building was occupied 
by tenants whose leases had not expired, the Bulletin 
office was temporarily removed (September 9, 1865) to 
No. 329 Chestnut street. 

Early on the morning of January 2, 1866, the new 
building was almost entirely destroyed by fire—fortu- 
nately before the BULLETIN had removed into it. As 
soon as the frost would permit, it was rebuilt, and on 
the 5th of May, 1866, the new Bulletin Building, hand- 
somely and commodiously remodelled, was occupied 
for the first time. The arrangements throughout are 
admirable, and it is creditable to the proprietors that 
as they increased in prosperity they provided superior 
accommodations for all connected with their journal. 

Francis WELLS,* the junior member of the present 
firm, became connected with the BULLETIN, in the capa- 
city of assistant editor, in 1865, and in the following 
year purchased half the interest of Ernest C. Wallace, 
whose health had declined, and who died, after a long 
illness, June 3, 1867, at Yonkers, N.Y., in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age.t Casper Souder, jr., who had earned 
his way from the position of local reporter to that of 
assistant editor and part owner of the paper, became 
ill in the summer of 1868, and died on the 21st of Octo- 
ber following, at the age of forty-nine.t The ‘‘ Bulletin 





* Mr. Wells began active life in the paper warehouse of 
James M. Willcox & Co. His taste leading him to literature, 
he became an occasional contributor to the BULLETIN, and 
was one of the original editors of its ‘Chess Column” several 
years before he became permanently connected with the 
paper. He is a ready and vigorous writer, conscientious and 
painstaking in his profession, and his “infinite wit and most 
excellent fancy” make him one of the most popular members 
of the editorial fraternity. 

t Mr. Wallace was a native of Pittsburgh, and entered the 
office of the BULLETIN at an early age. His love for his pro- 
fession amounted to enthusiasm, and, had he lived longer, he 
might have become one of its brightest ornaments. In the 
last letter of any length that he ever wrote to his associates, 
this devotion to his profession was expressed with almost pas- 
sionate tenderness. He was then apparently better, and he 
wrote: “*My main feeling is one of gratitude. I feel grateful 
to Providence for, as it may be, even only an apparent relief 
from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and for the hcpe of 
soon going to work in the dear old office.” 

t Mr. Souder began his career as a journalist in December, 
1850, as a local reporter on the Sunday Dispatch, and con- 
tinued attached to that paper for fourteen years, becoming 
assistant editor, and contributing many valuable articles to 
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Association’’ expired, by limitation, February 1, 1870, 
just prior to which the interest of the widow of Mr. 
Wallace was purchased by Mr. Wells, and that of Mr. 
Williamson by Mr. Fetherston. The widow of Mr. 
Souder retained her interest in the new partnership 
which was then formed, and by which the business is 
now conducted under the title of PEAcock, FETHER- 
sSTON & Co. 

While the BuLLETIN has steadily kept in view its 
original purpose of being a reliable news paper, equal- 
ling the morning journals in the extent and variety of 
its record of passing events, it has nevertheless given 
much attention to literary matters, and especially to 
current literature. It has also become closely identified 
with the local interests of Philadelphia, and is out- 
spoken on all subjects bearing upon its prosperity, 
being noticeable for the pertinacity with which it clings 
to any object until its purpose is accomplished or hope- 
lessly defeated. As an example of this may be cited 
its advocacy of a paid fire department—a project which 
it has persistently urged for twenty years. For some 
time the BULLETIN avoided political affiliations, but 
subsequently gave in its adhesion to the Republican 
party, and rarely refuses to support its measures or 
candidates. Its influence is great, because it has gained 
a fixed circulation, and always contains matter inter- 
esting to the family circle. Its tone is pure, and how- 
ever warmly it espouses a cause the editor’s principles 
and taste exclude scurrility or grossness from its col- 
umns. Within the present year, it has withdrawn from 
its connection with the New York Associated Press, but 
fully maintains the interest of its news columns through 
private enterprise and the dispatches of the American 
Press Association. The editorial department continues 
under the control of Mr. Peacock, assisted by Mr. 
Wells and a full corps of sub-editors, to each of whom 
a special department is assigned. It is the only paper 
in Philadelphia that maintains a ‘“‘chess column”’— 





its columns. His sketches of the public institutions of the 
city, and his “History of Chestnut Street,” displayed his 
power of making the driest subjects interesting by means of 
clear, terse language, without the aid of garish literary orna- 
ment. Industrious and patient, he had no superior as a local 
reporter, and his sterling qualities and genial manners won 
him the esteem and affection of his associates. The Sunday 
Dispatch thus concludes a notice of Mr. Souder’s death: ‘He 
was very determined in his opinions, was independent in the 
face of opposition, and steadfast when his conscience told him 
he was right. Neither interest, entreaty, nor menace could 
change his determination, if that which he had resolved to 
do was, in his opinion, proper. And here it must be said that 
he was controlled in his actions by a desire in all cases to be 
just. His aims were high and his efforts honorable. Desiring 
to be fair, scorning deceit or double dealing, his judgment 
was generally correct, and his greatest indignation was that 
which he felt against the tyrant and the oppressor.” 
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which appears weekly, and is regarded by chess-players 
as one of the standard authorities on the game. This 
chess column is one of the oldest in this country, having 
been established October 30, 1858. It was originally 
edited by Dr. Samuel Lewis and Mr. Wells, and for the 
past few years by Mr. G. C. Reichhelm. Friday’s edi- 
tion, which contains the chess column, is mailed to 
subscribers at $1.50 a year. Mr. Fetherston continues 
to conduct the business department, and his efficiency 
is manifested by the highly prosperous condition of the 
BULLETIN—now greater than at any former period of 
its existence. 








THE PHILADELPHIA CITY ITEM: A Family Paper 
for Town and Country. Folio; nine columns; size, 30x 48 
inches. Published weekly, at No. 125 south Third street, 
by FitzGERALD & Co. (THOMAS FITZGERALD and his sons, 
RITER, HARRINGTON, THOMAS H., GILBERT, and ROBERT). 
Price, $3.00 a year, five cents a copy. Type used: Long 
Primer, Minion, and Nonpareil. Printed on a drum-cylin- 
der Hoe press. 

From SEPTEMBER 10, 1870: 

THE EVENING CITY ITEM. Daily evening newspaper. 
Folio; six columns; size 23 32 inches. Same publishers. 
Office, No. 28 south Seventh street. Price, two cents a copy. 
Type used: Minion and Nonpareil. Printed on a double- 
cylinder Taylor press. 


THE first number of THE City ITEM was issued 
on Saturday, September 25, 1847, by a company con- 
sisting of THoMAS FITZGERALD, GEORGE G. FosTER, 
JOHN F. CARTER, and RoBErtT G. L. Goverr. It was 
a seven-column paper, printed on a sheet 2414 x 38 
inches, and was published at No. 45 south Third street. 
The object was to print a lively literary paper which 
should give enough attention to local matters to com- 
mand a city circulation. The Introductory, written by 
Mr. Carter, says, rather confusedly :— 


If a house is burnt in this city, or a store robbed, or an om- 
nibus upset, or a fiddler hissed, or an actor applauded, or a 
theatre frequented, or a lecturer followed, look for it in THE 
City Irem. Ifa poor fellow goes in two with a railroad car 
on Market street, or a gentleman of aldermanic rotundity 
falls down in his own street door in a quiet, comfortable, re- 
spectable fit of apoplexy, look for itin THe Crry Irem. Ifa 
fair maiden is lured from the pathway of peace to the path- 
way of vice by a fellow with a huge pair of moustaches, look 
for it in THe Crry Irem. If an elopement takes place between 
one man’s wife and another wife’s husband, look for it in THE 
City IreEM. You may sometimes look for it if it don’t take 
place. If a pistol is discharged at Louis Philippe by an assas- 
sin, look for it in THe City IrEmM—particularly if the ball hits 
him. 


The original partnership did not continue long; in 
fact, Mr. Carter withdrew in a couple of weeks after 
the paper was started, and Mr. Foster’s interest was 
also purchased by the remaining partners shortly after- 
wards. Mr. Govett retained his interest until towards 
the close of the second year, when the entire establish- 
ment was purchased by Mr. Fitzgerald, but little pro- 
gress having then been made in securing circulation 
and advertisements for the paper. Lacking capital, 
and without business training, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
surprised by the financial difficulties that stood in the 
way of the success of THE ITEM; but his buoyancy of 
spirit kept him from desponding, and he has labored, 





with faith in himself and in his profession, until, defy- 
ing ill-boding prophecies, he has succeeded in overcom- 
ing all obstacles, and in establishing his journal on a 
substantial basis. 

Various changes have been made in the title of THE 
ITEM, and different styles of heads have from time to 
time been adopted. In 1852, the title was FirzGERALD’s 
City Ire, and the first material enlargement took 
place in April of that year by the addition of a column 
to each page and a corresponding increase in length— 
making a sheet 2814 X 42 inches. In 1855, the paper 
was increased to the present size; but in the war time 
of 1861 it was found necessary to reduce the size to 
eight columns. In 1865, the price was raised to $2.50 
per annum in advance—$3.00 if not paid within six 
months; and this addition was made to the announce- 
ment—‘‘ Vo advance upon old subscribers!’? A truly 
original method for securing new ones! 

The present excellent heading (of which a reduced 


fac-simile is here given) was adopted in 1866, when the 


price was increased to $3.00 a year, or six cents a num- 
ber. In May, 1869, the Irem was again enlarged to nine 
columns, 30X48inches. The publication office remained 
at No. 45 south Third street until 1850, when it was re- 
moved to No. 50 (now No. 114) south Third street, in 
the same building with the Hvening Bulletin. About 
the same time, Col. Fitzgerald purchased a paper called 
the Pennsylvania Volunteer, and subsequently the Fire- 
side Visitor and The Bazaar, uniting their subscription 
lists with that of Tur ITEM, but profiting little by either 
purchase. 

For many years THE City ITEM devoted special atten- 
tion to theatrical affairs, and was widely quoted as au- 
thority on all matters relating to the stage and the 
movements of actors. Its reputation and character as 
a theatrical journal enabled it to do yeoman’s service 
in securing the abolishment of the notorious ‘‘ Third 
Tier,’”’ which formerly disgraced our theatres; and it 
was also influential in obtaining the banishment of 
drinking bars from the lobbies. The magnitude of 
these evils, and the extent of the service rendered the 
community by those who aided in their suppression, 
can only be appreciated by those who remember our 
theatres twenty years ago and compare them with those 
of to-day. 

When the “ National Game”’ of base-ball rose to im- 
portance, THE ITEM was the first paper fully to report 
the games and all news and gossip of the sport, the 
editor being for several years president of one of the 
most popular and successful clubs. But when the prac- 
tice of paying the players was introduced, and the sport 
became a business, accompanied by gambling, THE 
ITEM was unsparing in its denunciations of the inno- 
vation and of the “hired men.’’ 

Music and the Fine Arts have always received full 
attention in the columns of THE City I'reM, and it was 
among the earliest and most strenuous advocates of 
the building of the Academy of Music. Matters of 
local interest have by no means been neglected, and 
among the important changes that have taken place 
in our city, which were advocated by THE ITEM, may 
be mentioned the introduction of passenger railways ; 
the demolition of the old ‘‘market sheds,’’ which stood 
in the centre of Market street; uniforming the police ; 
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the establishment of the fire and police telegraph, and 
of public baths and a morgue. Early in its career it 
called attention to and ridiculed the monotony that 
characterized the construction of the dwellings of Phi- 
ladelphia, which, with rare exceptions, were then of 
brick, and of a severely regular style. Twenty-five 
years ago, perhaps not fifty stores and dwellings were 
built of other material; while now the city is dotted all 
over with handsome buildings of white marble, brown- 
stone, granite, Pictou stone, iron, &c. The great ser- 
vice, however, rendered by THE ITEM and its editor to 
our city, is to be found in the great improvement of our 
public school buildings. While a member of the Board 
of Controllers, Col. Fitzgerald called attention to our 
shortcomings in educational matters, as he had before 
frequently done in the columns of his paper. On his 
motion, the board visited other cities for the purpose 
of examining their school systems, and the result of 
this visit was the introduction of many valuable im- 
provements in the management of our schools, and the 
erection of the present greatly improved school-houses 
in various parts of our city. He was also an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the introduction of music into our 
public schools, offering the original motion for that pur- 
pose in July, 1860, and persistently supporting his object 
until it was accomplished. 

Though the consideration of political questions is 
rather foreign to the character of the paper under con- 
sideration, it has in the main supported the Republi- 
can party; claiming to be ‘‘constantly aggressive in 
all that relates to the equality of Man before the Law, 
and ever striving to break down the barriers of Preju- 
dice and Caste.”’ 

“The worst use you can make of a man is to hang 
him,”’ is a text from which many sermons have been 
preached in the columns of THE ITEM, with an earnest- 
ness which manifested the sincerity of the editor’s con- 
viction of the soundness of that plausible proposition. 

As his sons became of suitable age, Col. Fitzgerald 
gave them an interest in the paper on which they re- 
ceived their journalistic education, and they are now, 
in numbers and ability, fully competent to conduct all 
its editorial and business affairs—making Tue City 
ITEM, in every sense, a Family Paper. Thus strength- 
ened, the veteran editor, coinciding with the views of 
his younger associates, has decided to publish Tur ITEM 
as a daily afternoon journal; a project which will be 
carried into effect on the 10th of September. The un- 
dertaking is a responsible one, but all concerned have 
had much experience in newspaper business, appreciate 
its difficulties, and are apt in discerning the salient 
points of success. They are popular with the ‘‘men 
who advertise,” and receive hearty encouragement 
from the press, with which Tue ITEM has ever been 
a favorite, having always had a good word for its com- 
peers. Indeed, good-nature has been a characteristic of 
the paper, and, whenever possible, it has been chary in 





censure. Of its conductors may be truly said (as Gold- 
smith said of the French people)— 

They please, are pleased; they give, to get, esteem; 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

P.S.—As we go to press, the first number of THE 

EVENING City ITEM appears, handsomely apparelled. 
Its well filled and admirably diversified news and edi- 
torial columns must be satisfying to the public, while the 
unusually large number of advertisements must give 
substantial gratification to the proprietors. The head- 
ing is the same in style as above given, with the sub- 
stitution of the word “‘Evening”’ for ‘‘ Philadelphia.’’ 
The make-up of the paper is excellent ; and we join the 
Public Ledger in saying that ‘THe Evenine Crry ITEM 
looks as if it ‘has come to stay.’ ’’ 


(CORRECTIONS.—In the article on the Germantown Telegraph 
we stated that Jedediah Howe, the type founder, was an English- 
man. This was an error; he was a native of Connecticut. Men- 
tion was also made of Mr. George as one of the publishers of the 
Philadelphia Gazette. The name should have been printed, Wm. 
M. Gouge. Our statement that Russell Jarvis, the first editor of 
the Ledger, was a native of Massachusetts was based on an asser- 
tion in one of his own letters; but Mr. Louis Pelouze, of this city, 
who knew Mr. Jarvis in boyhood, is quite positive that he was a 
native of Claremont, N. H.} 


ee 


NATIONAL TRAITS OF JOURNALISM. 
THE English journal betrays the bent of the English 
character to us in the gradualness and deliberation with 
which it approaches and deals with a political or social 


| topic. It seeks to eonvince by calm logic, has a dislike, 


if not a contempt, for sensationalism, and makes a 
show at least of liberality towards its opponents. It 
seems to yield all it can be expected to, and draws cau- 
tiously near its climax, studious not to shoot beyond 


| the limit of prevailing public opinion. How differently 


does the French journalist go to his task! The French 
character is essentially dramatic, sensational, loves 
sharp surprises, is more attracted by appeals to suscep- 
tibility and the emotions, than to the reason. Hence 
the dramatic way in which everything is put in the 
French newspapers; hence the fashion of short para- 
graphs, and brief rasping sentences of half-a-dozen 
words, which are honored by a line to themselves. 
Editorials and fasts divers, fashionable news and cor- 
respondence—even the financial column, sometimes— 
are replete with striking expressions, with sudden an- 
titheses, and with melodramatic expression. 

The American press, perhaps with even greater 
fidelity than that of the older nations, reflects the na- 
tional character and opinions, while lending an incal- 
culable aid in their development. But, as the American 
character is a compound of the traits of many races, so 
there is a far greater variety in the tone and types of 
American newspapers than one finds in those of Eng- 
land or France. The phlegmatic, critical, and contem- 
plative New Englander, inheritor of the Puritan’s cool 
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judgment and shrewd penetration, needs for his daily 
reading a far different style from that which satisfies 
the warm-blooded and less severely trained Southron, 
with his cavalier breeding and instincts. The Western 
subjugator of wild nature, made rough and robust and 
almost uncouth by the very contagion of that nature, 
cares not for discussion on points of philosophy; he 
must have strong, robust, straightforward thrusts, 
editors of the muscular Christian type, physical and 
mental. Then, again, the driving, gold-seeking New 
Yorker, product indeed of the miscegenation of many 
races, but of races with all of whom gold is a dominant 
ambition, must have still another sort of paper. If he 
be a merchant and nothing more, he must have papers 
full of long columns of figures, papers which hesitate 
at no expense in order to procure the very latest news 
from the remotest ends of the earth, especially of news 
that affects the markets and the stocks; if he be mer- 
chant and lover of letters too, he must have, besides 
his paper of business, his journal of books and gossip 
—the one for his counting-room, the other for his up- 
town library; the one for morning study, the other for 
evening entertainment. These two facts, then, are 
noticeable in the American press—that there is a very 
great variety, and that yet one and all are unmistak- 
ably American in tone and management.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 


Oo 


FRANKLIN MONUMENT. 
In an old graveyard on Tremont street, Boston, lie 


the remains of Franklin’s parents. The spot is marked 
by an imposing granite obelisk, in which is set a tablet 
of bronze containing the following inscription, which is 
differently given by Mr. Bigelow in his Autobiography 
of Franklin :— 


FRANKLIN. 


JOSIAH FRANKLIN AND ABIAH HIS WIFE 
’ LIE HERE INTERRED, 
THEY LIVED LOVINGLY TOGETHER IN WEDLOCK FIFTY-FIVE 
YEARS, AND WITHOUT AN ESTATE, OR ANY GAINFUL EMPLOY- 
MENT, BY CONSTANT LABOR AND HONEST INDUSTRY, MAINTAINED 
A LARGE FAMILY COMFORTABLY, AND BROUGHT UP TIIIRTEEN 
CHILDREN AND SEVEN GRANDCHILDREN RESPECTABLY. FROM 
THIS INSTANCE, READER, BE ENCOURAGED TO DILIGENCE IN THY 
CALLING, AND DISTRUST NOT PROVIDENCE. HE WAS A PIOUS 
AND PRUDENT MAN; SHE A DISCREET AND VIRTUOUS WOMAN, 
THEIR YOUNGEST SON, 
IN FILIAL REGARD TO THEIR MEMORY, PLACES THIS STONE. 
J. F. BORN 1655,—DIED 1744, %. 89. 
A. F. —— 1667,———-. 1752, — 85. 





THE ORIGINAL INSCRIPTION HAVING BEEN NEARLY OBLITERATED 
A NUMBER OF CITIZENS 
ERECTED THIS MONUMENT, AS A MARK OF RESPECT 
FOR THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS AUTHOR. 
MDCCCXXVII. 
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NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tne London Newspaper Press contains the following 
classification of newspaper subscribers, which is some- 
what vaguely credited to ‘“‘an American paper :”’— 

First come the 


UPRIGHTS.—These are men who take newspapers, pay for 
them, and read them. Observe the order in which these 





things are done: The pay comes firsi—the reading next. 
These men consider they get the worth of their money in the 
bargain. It seems as fair and just to them that the news- 
papers should be paid for as a barrel of sugar or a new coat. 
They never entertain any other opinion. When the year 
runs out, or a little before, they are on hand with the pay. 
There is no more difficulty with them in remembering this 
period, than Sunday or the first of January. If one of them 
wishes to stop his paper, he either calls or writes a letter by 
his postmaster, in due season, like a man. This class is dear 
to the heart/of the editor. Their image is embalmed in his 
warm affections. May they live a thousand years, and see 
their sons’ sons to the fourth generation. 


The second class now in mind is the 


Do WELLS.—This class is nearly related to the other—so 
near, that it is hard to tell where one begins and the other 
ends. These men always pay in advance in the beginning, 
and intend to do so continually. But memory fails a little, 
or some mishap intervenes, and the time runs by—sometimes 
a little—sometimes for quite a period. But their recollection, 
though nodding occasionally, never gets sound asleep. It 
pronounces the word in due time—* The printer is not paid ;” 
and forthwith their will to do well kindles into activity. Now 
comes the paying up—‘ Meant to do so before. Don’t mean 
to let such things pass by.” A publisher can live with such 
men. They have a warm place in his memory—only a little 
back of the Uprights. If such a man dies in arrears, his wife 
or son remembers that he may not have paid up for his news- 
paper, and forthwith institutes inquiries. They remember 
that part of the benefit was theirs, and, estate or no estate, 
see that the printer’s bills are not among their father’s unset- 
tled accounts. 


Next come the 


Easy Dorers.—These men believe in newspapers. They 
have fully settled it in their own minds that a newspaper is a 
good thing. They take them, too. Sometimes at the first 
they pay up for the first year—at any rate they mean to, 
pretty soon. If they have done so, they sit down with the 
comforting conviction that their newspaper is now settled 
for; and this idea having once got into their heads, refuses 
obstinately to be dislodged, but keeps its hold from year to 
year; a truth once—now an illusion, gray and rheumatic 
with years. The editor, marking the elongated and elongat- 
ing space in the accounts current of their dollars, begins to 
ask if they are dead or have gone to California. Now he 
begins to poke bills at them. They suddenly start up to the 
reality that they are in arrears; and, like men, as they are at 
the bottom, pay up. They never dispute his bills—they know 
books tell better stories than moss-covered memories. If the 
publisher has faith enough, or a long purse, and can live like 
a hibernating bear, he may survive this class. But if he is 
mortal only, woe be to him. 


The next class is that of the 


Down HILLERS.—Here we begin to stide over to the other 
side. The picture suddenly gets sombre. We shall dispatch 
the Down Hillers suddenly. One of these may take a paper 
because wife wants one, or the children are zealous to read 
it, or a neighbor persuades him. When it begins to come, he 
dismisses all thoughts about it further. If the editor sends a 
man directly to him at the end of two or three years, he may 
get some pay for his paper, but with growls and surly looks. 
He never pays any debt if he can get rid of it, and a news- 
paper least of all. Still, he hates lawsuits, and constables, 
and all that. A dun has the same effect on him that a bullet 
has on a hippopotamus—glancing from his hide, or sinking 
into the blubber harmless. He is always sliding down hill, 
and soon merges into another class, that of 


THE Nix Cum Rovse.—No matter how this man began his 
subscription, he never pays for it—not he. “He don’t like 
that sort of paper. It don’t give no news. He never did like 
it. He didn’t want it in the first place, and told the post- 
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master so. He sent back one more than a year ago—besides, 
he never began to take it till a long time after it came, and 
he had n’t had only two or three of them, at any rate, and 
those he hadn’t read.”” Wipe him off. 


Here comes the 


ScAPEGRACE.—It is enough to say of him that he never 
fails to have a newspaper—two or three of them. When he 
thinks they have come about long enough for the publisher 
to want pay, he sends back with “stop it.” Or he takes up 


his quarters and leaves for parts unknown. He does not want ; 


to pay, and he don’t mean to. Get it if you can. 
Reader, in which of the above classes are you found? 


—_— 8 eo 


FOX SONG OF JENA STUDENTS. 


In his interesting work on German Life and Manners 
as scen tn Saxony, Mayhew gives a graphic account of 
student life at Jena, with full particulars of the customs 
and rules of the societies, or clubs, formed by the stu- 
dents. The members of these clubs style themselves 
‘‘ Boys,”’ while the fresh students—who are obliged to 
undergo six months’ probation before they can obtain 
that title—are called ‘‘Foxes.’’ Among the comical 
ceremonies attending the ‘‘raising’’ of a Fox to the 
dignity of a Boy, is one called ‘‘Fox-riding,’’ which is 
thus performed: The oldest of the probationers, distin- 
guished by the title of “‘ Fox Major,” appears, “‘got up 
like a Gallic huntsman in general,’ blowing a huge 
French hunting-horn. He is followed by his brother 
Foxes sitting astride chairs, facing the backs, and in 
this manner the whole body of them go cantering 
around the room, while the Boys blacken the faces of 
the riders with burnt cork as they go by. And this is 
the song they sing—rather freely translated :— 


What comes yonder from the heights ? 
What comes yonder from the heights? 
What comes yonder from the shocking-bad heights? 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad heights! 
What comes yonder from the heights ? 


’T is a post-boy in buckskin tights! 
’T is a post-boy in buckskin tights! 
’Tis a post-boy in shocking-bad buckskin tights! 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad tights! 
A post-boy in buckskin tights! 


Who brings he with that box? 
Who brings he with that box ? 
Who brings he with that shocking-bad box ? 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad box! 
Who brings he with that box? 


He bringeth a real live Fox! 
He bringeth a real live Fox! 
He bringeth a shocking-bad real live Fox! 
Ay! ay! a shocking-bad Fox! 
He bringeth a real live Fox! 


Your servant, great lords of the land! 

Your servant, great lords of the land! 
Your obedient servant to command! 

Ay! ay! to command! 

Your servant, great lords of the land! 


What’s Mister Papa doing? 
What’s Mister Papa doing? 
What’s shocking-bad Mister Papa doing? 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad Papa! 
What's Mister Papa doing? 





Over Cicero he’s stewing! 
Over Cicero he’s stewing! 

Over shocking-bad Cicero he’s stewing! 

Ay! ay! shocking-bad Cicero! 
Over Cicero he’s stewing! 

What ’s Mamma dear a-watching ? 
What’s Mamma dear a-watching? 

What *s shocking-bad Mamma dear a-watching ? 

Ay! ay! shocking-bad Mamma! 
What’s Mamma dear a-watching ? 
She’s Papa’s fleas a-catching! 

She ’s Papa’s fleas a-catching! 

She’s Papa’s shocking-bad fleas a-catching! 

Ay! ay! shocking-bad fleas! 

She’s Papa’s fleas a-catching! 

And what’s the daughter l’arning ? 
And what’s the daughter l’arning? 

What’s the shocking-bad daughter l’arning ? 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad daughter! 

And what’s the daughter l’arning? 
She’s father’s stockings darning! 
She’s father’s stockings darning! 

She’s father’s shocking-bad stockings darning! 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad stockings! 

She’s father’s stockings darning! 
What’s the Rector occupied in ? 
What’s the Rector occupied in? 

What’s the shocking-bad Rector occupied in ? 
Ay! ay! the shocking-bad Rector! 
What’s the Rector occupied in? 

His eldest son he’s hiding! 
His eldest son he’s hiding! 

He’s hiding his shocking-bad eldest son! 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad son! 

His eldest son he’s hiding! 


P’rhaps the Fox tobacco smokes ? 
P’rhaps the Fox tobacco smokes ? 
P’rhaps the Fox shocking-bad ’bacco smokes? 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad ’bacco! 
P’rhaps the Fox tobacco smokes ? 


A little, you reverend blokes! 
A little, you reverend blokes! 
A little, you shocking-baa reverend blokes! 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad blokes! 
A little, you reverend blokes! 


A pipe, then, let him fill! 
A pipe, then, let him fill! 
A shocking-bad pipe, then, let him fill! 
Ay! ay! a shocking-bad pipe! 
A pipe, then, let him fill! ( Fox smokes. } 


Oh, dear! I feel so ill! 
Oh, dear! I feel so ill! 
Oh, dear! I feel so shockingly ill! 
Ay! ay! shockingly ill! 
Oh, dear! I feel so ill! 


Be sick, if you’re in pain! 
Be sick, if you’re in pain! 
Be shockingly sick, if you’re in pain! 
Ay! ay! shockingly sick! 
Be sick, if you’re in pain! (Fox pretends to vomit. } 


And now I’m well again! 
And now I’m well again! 
Yes, now I’m shockingly well again! 
Ay! ay! shockingly well! 
Yes, now I’m well again! 


Thus the Fox becomes a Boy! 
Thus the Fox becomes a Boy! 
Thus the Fox becomes a shocking-had Boy! 
Ay! ay! shocking-bad Boy! 
Thus the Fox becomes a Boy! 
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MACKENZIE’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 
LL. D., literary editor of the ** Philadelphia Press.’* With 
Personal Recollections and Anecdotes; Letters by Boz, never 
before published; and Uncollected Papers in Prose and Verse. 
With portrait and autograph. Philadelphia: T., B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 1870. 12mo. pp. 484. Price, $2.00. 


ALL the commendation that we can bestow upon this work 
has been anticipated in the many justly complimentary no- 
tices which have appeared in various journals during the six 
weeks that it has been before the public ; yet we cannot refrain 
from expressing our thanks to the author for the pleasure we 
have derived from his ‘‘task-work of authorship,” executed, 
in a surprisingly short time, ‘with the temperature ranging 
from 90° to 96° in the shade.”’ It is remarkable that such a 
“Life of Charles Dickens” should be written by a gentleman 
in the daily discharge of journalistic duties, and published 
within two months after the death of its subject; and per- 
haps no living writer could have accomplished this task ex- 
cept Dr. Mackenzie. His personal knowledge of Mr. Dickens 
and of his friends and associates; his wonderfully retentive 
memory, and his perfect command of the rare treasures of 
an invaluable library of reference; his facility of writing, 
early acquired and perfected by long experience ;—these, 
conjoined with love for his work, have enabled him to give— 
under otherwise unfavorable circumstances—a full and satis- 
factory record of the career of a great author, together with 
much correlative information, valuable in itself and mate- 
rially aiding the reader to a proper understanding of the 
theme of the volume. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s estimate of Dickens’s works is high, but 
not higher than fair judgment will approve; he has a feeling 
appreciation of their beneficent influence on mankind, and 
warmly expresses his admiration for the personal character 
of their author. But he recognizes the duty of presenting 
the shades as well as the lights of that character. While 


many enthusiastic admirers of Dickens have humbly accepted 
the jeers and insults contained in American Notes as whole- 
some castigation of national follies, and blessed the hand that 
smote—they, of course, being out of reach—Dr. Mackenzie 
does not hesitate to speak of that work as being “ Dickens’s 


Waterloo.” “It was not so much writing his book in a sati- 
rical and dissatisfied manner, but in writing it at all, which 
was Mr. Dickens’s mistake. . . . . - His remarks 
upon the legislature in Washington were coarse and even 
scurrilous. What would he have said had an eminent Ameri- 
can man of letters, say Washington Irving, used language 

_ only half so disparaging of the British Lords and Commons ?” 
The question is not pertinent. Washington Irving was an 
innate gentleman, and could not so have written—for money 
—of those from whom he had accepted the best they had to 
offer. On his last visit to this country, Mr. Dickens made a 
statement in reference to his American Notes which Dr. 
Mackenzie says “balanced the account.” Accepting pay- 
ment, let us not forget that the debt was due. 

The volume before us concludes with ‘Charles Dickens’s 
Will.” It is saddening to know that a man of genius, whose 
heart seemed ever to go out in sympathy with suffering, mis- 
fortune, and weakness, could write these unseemly words in 
a solemn last will and testament: “I desire here simply to 
record the fact that my wife, since our separation by consent, 
has been in the receipt from me of an annual income of £600; 
while all the great charges of a numerous and expensive family 
have devolved upon myself.” How pitiful! He lived gene- 
rously, and died worth £90,000. 

Like all his other works, Dr. Mackenzie’s Life of Dickens 
is full of instruction. Aided by the insight he gives, the rea- 
der will return to Dickens’s wondrous pictures of life with a 
clearer perception of their powerful coloring, and a keener 
interest in the characters he drew. 

This work is having a large sale, and we trust that its author 
may be induced to give the public a volume or two of Personal 
Recollections, which could not fail to be highly interesting. 





MISCELLANEA. 
Fast Presses in Pittsburgh. 


Messrs. R. Hor & Co., of New York, have just completed 
a new rotary press for the Baltimore Sun, and beside it, in 
their machine shop, they are building a new four-cylinder 
rotary press for the Pittsburgh Dispatch, which holds the 
same position in Pittsburgh as the Sun does in Baltimore, 
and the Ledger in this city. Messrs. O’Neill & Rook have 
largely increased the circulation of the Dispatch, and now 
issue daily, weekly, and Sunday editions, requiring this in- 
crease in their press facilities. 

Messrs. Pittock, Nevin & Co., of the Pittsburgh Sunday 
Leader, have lately introduced, and now have in successful 
operation, a new Bullock Printing Press, and will shortly 
commence issuing a daily evening edition. 


Magnificent Percration. 


AN Irish member of Parliament, speaking of a certain 
minister’s well-known love of money, observed: ‘Let not the 
honorable member express a contempt for money ; for if there 
is any one office that glitters in the eyes of the honorable 
member, it is that of purse-bearer; a pension to him is a 
compendium of all the cardinal virtues. All his statesman- 
ship is comprehended in the art of taxing; and for good, 
better, and best, in the scale of human nature, he invariably 
reads pence, shillings, and pounds. I verily believe,” ex- 
claimed the orator, rising to the height of his conception, 
“that if the honorable gentleman were an undertaker, it 
would be the delight of his heart to see all mankind seized 
with a common mortality, that he might have the benefit of 
the general burial, and provide scarfs and hatbands for the 
survivors.” 


Judicial Opinion on Poetry. 

OnE of the most extraordinary manifestations of a want of 
poetical taste that ever was exhibited by a gentleman of 
learning, and of great legal acquirement, was displayed by 
Mr. Recorder Riker, in the trial of Dr. Frost. The recorder, 
in his charge to the jury, observes, that ‘Any one who 
abridges human life, for a single instant, is, in the judgment 
of the law, guilty of at least manslaughter, as a moment may 
be of infinite service, in regard to the affairs of this life, but 
of how much more as regards a life to come. Iam not often 
guilty of quoting poetry, but a very great man is my authority 
for what I am about to recite to you. There was a gentleman 
who was a skeptic as regards the immortality of the soul. 
He was upon one occasion riding out with a pious friend, 
when his horse threw him and killed him. His friend took 
out his pocketbook, and at once wrote therein this beautiful 


verse :— 
Between the stirrup and the ground, 


He mercy sought, and mercy found! 


I question whether this couplet is equalled by anything in 
Homer, or Joel Barlow!” 


Fine Writing. 


In the first number of a weekly paper called The Expositor, 
published some years ago, occurred the following sentence, 
which is respectfully submitted for analysis: ‘ Lethargic 
morbidness had stolen into the calm and azure depths of our 
unruffied soul, and we were gradually imbibing the ‘sweet 
oblivious antidote,’ utterly forgetful of every ambitious 
scheme and rating care, when in one of those semi-lucid in- 
tervals, of which the wakeful faculty of consciousness tries 
in vain to stir up the embers of application, the right pupil 
of our eye, after having contracted itself into every variety 
of contortion, in order to exclude the light of a dull lamp, 
which was burning dimly before us, rested itself placidly, 
and without effort, upon the features of one of the heaven- 
liest cherubs that ever shot radiance with its joy-inspiring 
smiles into the dark council-chambers of the heart of man.” 
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CABINETS. 
EaGLe CABINET—Ccontaining sixteen full-size job and 
triple cases, twenty three-quarter job cases, and fur- 
nished with two pairs of cases on top, or with galley- 
top, as desired. Price, in Black Walnut......... $100 00 
The same, in Pine stained........ Maphhuabebekss bas 90 00 
20 cases full size, galley top............... edeeseecees 






“ II includes Antiques, Gothics, Titles, and all plain Job Letter. 
“ III includes Scripts, Ornamented, Shaded, and all Fancy Letter. 














For every additional two inches 
52 NICKEL-PLATED COMPOSING STICKS. 

. PLAIN SCREW. 
eee nae 47 00 I sis xv cdnacsndi.cands. cece Meesessasescccececss 
ng. el secscecccceceeecerers A200) go iu DihDecinnhn feeds hedk hab ae Ee obbedindeescsceee 

three-quarter size, galley top.............. 4 0) i9 2 75 
ee ee Tae Mee ee dehesqeeg. antebesabe 


Ore eee ewenee 
Seem were meee neereeeeeeee 
ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Oec eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 








PROMO ee ewe wee eeeeneeeee 


eee eT TCP eee OCC COC ee eeree ey 


WOODEN GALLEYS. 


COMPOSING STICKS. 
BIT OM CAME TGS occ ccesvcccescccscrcccocccccscs eee 
For every additional two inches 
Grover’s and Newbury’s Patent Sticks, six inches.. 


CORO eeeneee 
eee eee eee ee ee eeee 
eee eee eee eee eee 


COR ee eee weee 





I AON chokes centikdnd ie: MORAG) cS) Pht ee 

r sil Sine ab tte dmderegee -. 3200 MAHOGANY Jos STICKS. 
PE A A jemnokassae testes 28 00 | 24 inches, plain...... $2 00 24 inches, brass lined $2 50 
iN baeeeinnnd Hashendickiasehs 24 00 | 30 ” Or 45éed. ee 30 


STi avnnsgrepen ddactoeedvcceese 20 00 | 36 “ Ss  (ahte. Oe 36 
Made of Walnut, each Cabinet, extra.......... 500 40 * AF sis ag 325 | 40 














IMPOSING STONES. 
Marble, with frame and drawers complete. 
SINGLE. DOUBLE. 
Foolscap 
Medium 
Super Royal 
Imperial, No.1... 
do No.2... 
do No.3... 
do No.4... 
do No.5... 
do No.6... 


CHASES. 
Chases for Newspapers 
do Book-work, double shifting bars... 
Iron Side and Foot Sticks 
Wrought Iron Job Chases 


Cast Iron Jos CHASES. 
(Inside Measure.) 

934 15% inches 
10% x 144% 
11% X13% 
TR vkasctocncsces 
12 X15 
12 X18 
15 X20 cross-bar... 
154% 20% 
13X21 
164X204 


? 
~~ 


2 
aw 


aomauws3 +3 > 
= \@ 
oN FN 


ROLLER FRAMES, 
With two stocks. 
$1 75 | Bt MEE 0:0 50ncKne sow $3 40 
~ “ 
12 “ 


10 
4 
16 inches 


Medium 

Super Royal 

Imperial, Nos. 1 and 2 
“ 


Brass Roller Moulds 
Iron “ “ 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 
Vallee’s Roller Gum 
Godfrey’s Roller Compound 
Composition Kettles 


ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 
9X28 inches inside bearers, with frame 
16X28 “ “ “ 
9x28 = “ without frame 
16X28 “ “ “ 


18X46 inch. $33 75 | 


5 | 
| Quoins—Boxwood 
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PAPER CUTTERS. 

| TRON FRAME. 
28 inches 

30 “ 


WOOD FRAME. 
28 inches 
30 “ 
| “ 36 “ 
| Newbury’s Paper Cutter, 28 inches, Iron Frame... 
Franklin Paper Cutter, 30 inches, Iron Frame 


CARD CUTTERS. 

RvuGGLEs’s Patent Rotary. 
| 25 inches 30 inches 
| 28 “ “ 

Hor’s DownFALL CUTTERS. 
10-inch shears 
12 “ “ 
14 “ 


6-inch shears 
7 “ 
; | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mallets—Hickory or Dogwood 
Lignum-vite 
Iron Bound 
| Mahogany Planers 
| Curved Planers 
| Proof Planers 


Dogwood or Hickory 


Advertising Rules, single 
do do double, parallel, or wave 
Stereotype Figured Slugs, (A, B, or 1,2, &c.)......... 
Electrotype Lettered Slugs, (One, Two, &c.)........ 
Bodkins 
Spring Bodkins 
Combination Knife and Bodkin 
Steel Composing Rules 
Lye and Washing Brushes 
Proof Brushes 
Concentrated Lye 
Lead Cutters 
Improved Lead and Brass Rule Cutters 
Double Lever Lead and Rule Cutters 
Mitering Machines 
Brass Foot Slugs 
Metal = 
Ink Slices 
Proof-Sheet Tables (six valuable typographical 
tables, printed on cards) 
Triangular Type Gauge 


Sheep’s-foot Hammers 

Points, with and without springs 

Saw and Mitre Box, best quality 

Young’s Patent Copy Holder............. ondensdbnese 
Patent Tympan-Gauge Pins 





Page Cord 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW, AT 15 CENTS PER POUND, DELIVERED AT OUR FOUNDRY. 





WADE’S AND MATHER’S COLORED INKS. 


JOHNSON’S AND WOODRUFF’S BLACK INKS. 
PAGE’S SUPERIOR WOOD TYPE. 


All for sale at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
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PRICE last 


HOE’S CYLINDER PRESSES. 


DouBLE CYLINDER. 
Bed 28x41 inches.... $4,600 Bed 3454 inches.... $5,800 


SInGLE LARGE CYLINDER. 
Bed 16 X22inches.. $950 Bed 21x46 inches.... 
“ ' “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ \ “ 


The above prices include Sheet-flyers, Counter-shaft, Hangers, Driving 
Pulley, two sets Roller Stocks, two Cone Pulleys, two Roller Moulds, Blankets, 
Boxing and Shipping. A deduction will be made for any article not required 


SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER CoUNTRY PRESS. 
(For Hand Power.) 
Bed 31X43 inches inside of bearers..........-+.eeee+ $1,500 
Including Sheet-flyer, Roller Moulds, Blankets, Boxing and Shipping. 
Speed, by hand, about 800 per hour, 


RAILWAY NEWSPAPER PREss. 
(For Hand Power.) 
Bed 3146 inches inside of bearers.......... emeksibied $1,350 
Speed, by hand, 700 to 800 per hour. 


TAYLOR PRESSES. 


New Patent Drum CYLINDER PRESSES. 
Bed 19 24 inches.... $1,152 Bed 31x50 inches.... $2,7 
© 93X28 ...cccceceee 1,530 OPER. ccc coss eee 2,880 


“ 


Boxing extra. 


ImpROVED CounTRY NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 
(For Hand Power.) 
Bed 31X46 inches............0++ Ondcesadeccoce seececoee $1,300 
1,500 
Steam Fixtures, $50. Boxing and Shipping, $50. 


POTTER PRESSES. 


FIRST-CLASS PRESSES. 
Bed 2025 inches.... $1,275 Bed 3248 inches... . $2,400 
“ 32x48 Ex. heavy 2,700 
2,600 
3452 Ex. heavy 2,900 
40x54 * 3,200 
31x45 Ex. heavy 2,500 40x60 ** 3,500 


Extra Heavy Four Rotter Presses. 

Bed 2430 inches.... $2,200 Bed 31x46 inches... . $3,100 
© $5X(85....<00. eevee 2,400 3,300 
Counter Shaft, two Hangers, two Cone Pulleys, and one 

Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


CountTRY NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 
(Table and Cylinder Distribution.) 
Bed 3146 inches, aes power....... 
“ 32x48 “ 
“ 34x 52 “ o 
Steam Fixtures, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 





OF PRESSES, 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S PRESSES. 
FIRST-CLASS PRESSES. 
Bed 19 X24 inches. . $1,275 Bed 32x46 inches... 
“ 19 “ 
{ . a Ex. heavy 2,700 
‘ 2,600 
1 * 3452 Ex. heavy 2,900 
32 X45 Ex heavy 2,500 |) | (= 3,500 
Extra Heavy Four Rotvier PREssEs. 
Bed 24X30 inches.... $2,200 Bed 32 46 inches.... $3,100 
Pec ckcccccece 3,300 


Country NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 
(Table and Cylinder Distribution.) 
Bed 3146 inches, none power 
“ 32x 50 “ 


GORDON’S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


Eighth Medium, 7X11 inside chase 
Quarto Medium, 10 15 inside chase 
Half Medium, 13x19 inside chase 
do with Fountain 
Steam Fixtures, $15. Boxing, $6, $7, and $10. 
We keep the Quarto and Eighth Medium on hand. 


DEGENER & WEILER’S LIBERTY PRESSES. 


Card and Circular, 711 inside chase 

Quarto Medium, 1015 inside chase 

Half Medium, 13X19 inside chase, with Fountain.... 
Steam Fixtures, $20. Boxing, $6, $7.50, and $10. 


NONPAREIL JOB PRESSES. 


No.1.— 7 X12 inches inside of chase 
“* 29— 94x16 *& 
“ 3-15 x19 
“* 4—15 25 “ 
Fountain for No. 3 or 4, $50. Steam Fixtures, $20 to $27. 


| Boxing, $6 to $12. 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES. 


PLATEN, BED. 
Foolscap 18 x2 
Medium 224x294 
Super Royal : 2% X32% 
Imperial, No. 2X34 
“ “ 2544x387 

2614x3914 
2744x414 
2814x434 
291446 
304447 475 
Mammoth 3844 x48 500 

The above prices include two pairs of Points, one Screw Wrench, one 
Brayer, one Slice, and one extra Frisket. Boxing, $7.60. If the frame is 
made to be taken to pieces, $20 extra, 


365 


We are agents for all the above presses, and furnish them at Manufacturers’ 
Prices. Terms, Cash. We shall be happy to give any further information that 
may be desired by parties wishing to purchase. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pica FANTAIL. 25 A, 42 a—$3.80 


LOGWOOD, REDEYE AND TANGLEFOOT 
Manufacturers of and Wholesale Dealers in Genuine Molasses Whiskies 
Warranted a Sovereign Check to the Aspirations of Youth 


GREAT PRIMER FANTAIL. 22 A, 27 a—H.80 


SMOOTHTONGUE AND SLEERKMIEN 
Insinuating Adversaries and Family Circle Destroyers 
Presuming Glittering Popinjays 


Two-L L Pica Fa 14 A, 20 a—$4.90 


CATHERING OF SOROSIANS 
Strongminded Betterhalf’s Henpecked Husband 
School for Scandal 


Two-LinE Eno 14 A, 20 a—$7.80 


CATCHEM AND FLEECEM 
Professional Shovers of Queer Currency 


7 A, 12 a—$8.10 


PARSIMONIOUS 
Unexampled Shorisightedness 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 (full 
count) ready for use. 





PRICE LIST. 








— eeneninteers = — renee 
SIZES OF WHITE oR BLUE. |FANCY MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
COLORS. | 4 ne ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
RULED BILL-HEADS. {| 


12 lb. | 141b. | 16 lb. 14 Ib. | as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 








2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4.50 $5.15 $5.80. $5.80. 12 9 | 8 6 4 |8toDemy 
4 “ * " a 2.38 2.70} 3.00; 3.00 To Cap) To Cap To Cap) To Cap | To Cap| (4 Note) 
6 “ “ ” ** ..| 1,65) 185) 2.10 2.10 | 


8 Long Fold only | 1.30 1.50] 1.70] 1.70, $1.12 | $1.50 | $1.50) $1.85 |$2.70| $2.25 


4 The above prices are for single 2009. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 


























SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. 4 Ib, Note. 5 Ib. Note. | 6b. Note. | 8 Ib. Packet Note. 
| 





Per Ream... $2.75 | $3.25 | $3.75 | $1.38 | $1.63 | $1.88 | $2.60 








We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers :— 
IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Envelopes, Printers’ Cards anil Blanks, Patent Cags and Direction Labels, 
IN ANY QUANTITY. 
. & INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.G@ 


— —- 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand-Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


fluled Paper for Books or Planks 


are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a iarge stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


ts Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WAREROOMS. 


tee 


Patent Railway Coupon Ticket Printing and Numbering Machine, 





This Machine is a simple modification of the well-known Cylinder Press. The form and num- 
bering wheels are put on a travelling bed, and receive their ink from the same rollers. The impres- 
sion cylinder gears into the bed, turning forward and backward with it. Instead of fingers, it is 
furnished with cords, that run round in the spaces between the coupons. The feed-table delivers 
the paper under the cords, by which it is carried down, and the body of the ticket is printed; then 
the motion of the cylinder is reversed, the ticket changes its position, and is presented to the num- 
bering wheels. In its course down and up, the ticket passes under the prickers, and is finally de- 
posited in a receptacle, printed side upwards, under the eye of the attendant. A numbering plate 
is arranged for each different spacing of coupons,.so that no time is lost in adjusting the wheels. 
Local tickets can be printed in strips, and afterwards cut up. The machine will print 27 inches of 
matter, and will run with ease 1500 sheets per hour. 


R. HOE & CO., 


PRINTING PRESS, MACHINE, AND SAW MANUFACTURERS, 
. Nos. 29 & 37 Gold Sireet, New York. 
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THE LATEST AND ODDEST STYLE. 





Collins & FA’ Leester, 
TUPE FOUNDERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen oF Anero-botuie Type. 





Pioa Anoro-Goraisc. Foundry, No. 705 Jayne Street. Two-ting Smart Piva. 


Price, $3.20 Price. $4.50 





NICKEL~PLATED COMPOSING STICKS. 


Every compositor has experienced inconvenience from the rusting of his composing stick, and especially 
when working on a newspaper, since it is not desirable to break the measure in order thoroughly to clean the 
stick. Itis said that NICKEL PLATING WILL NOT RUST. We have therefore made arrangements to fur- 
nish Composing Sticks thus plated at the following prices :— 


Plain Grover or 
Screw. Newbury Patent. 
Six-inch Composing Stick, . ° ° F s i A $ $2.00 $2.50 


Eight-inch ‘ Cee. Sas he 2.25 . 8.00 


Ten-inch - . . B j : : ; ; 2.78 3.48 
Twelve-inch . r 3 4 : . ; ;. 8.28 8.90 


Fourteen-inch ‘ . 2 ‘ g s i ; i 4.00 4.60 
Sixteen-inch . : ' ; A r P a ‘ 4.B0 B15 
Eighteen-inch ° ° . ° ° ‘ ° ° ‘ 5.00 8.70 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





MOoORRIS’S 


Patent usta Sel Hosting Guevatures, 


Oe BIN Fo mRmMMENS. 


MANUFACTURED OF BEST TEMPERED BRASS, AND ADAPTED FOR THE CONVENIENT FORMATION OF CURVED LINES. 
THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THESE CURVATURES ARE:— 

1. Two-thirds of the time is saved in completing a curved line. 2. No leads are required to be bent and in- 
serted. 3. They doaway with the tedious wedging in of spaces, bits of leads, wet paper, &c. 4. They are self- 
locking, from the fact that the lines of type are firmly held as one solid piece as soon as justified. 5. Being 
ADJUSTABLE, various sizes of type can be inserted within the same curve. 6. They do not require skilled work- 
men; with them, the ordinary workman can produce beautiful curved lines. 


Put up in sets of EIGHTY PIECES, which represent all the curves suitable for Letter-Heads, Bill-Heads, Cards, 
Circulars, &c. Price, $15.00 per set. 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





